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ABSTRACT 

Three socio-psychological programs are highlighted 
here: "cultural liter acy^" achievement motivation^ and group 
dynamics. The introduction reviews their common aim: to provoke 
significant^ abrupt changes in adults, i.e. changes that affect the 
value and attitudinal orientations of the individual in a short 
period of time. The objectives and techniques of these programs are 
surveyed in the first section. Then brief definitions of development, 
growth and change are put forward and certain subtleties analyzed 
between total and partial change. The final section relates the 
realities of educational policy to the political objectives sought by 
these programs, (Author) 
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Precis 

Three socio-psychological programs are highUghted here i 
cultural literacy", achievement motivation, and groi^. dynamics. 
The introduction reviews their common aim t to provoke significant, 
abri^t changes in adults, i.e. changes that affect the value and 
attitudinal orientations of the individ, 1 in a c-hort period of time. 
The objectives and techniques of these programs are surveyed in the 
ft-rst section. Then brief definitions of development, growth and 
change are put forward and certain subtleties analyzed between total 
and partial change. The final section relates the realities of 
educational policy to the political oboectives sought by these programs. 



Introduction 

Man's values and attitudes determine his behavior. This contention 
is neither new nor exceptional, but it underlines the fact that behavior 
chan-e succeeds psychological shifts in values and atrbitudes. Of (Turse. 
behavior muyTi- loosed by environmental conditions, brainwashing, hypnosis 
and chemicals, but this reality falls outside the range of this dx'scSs ion 
T^och, in sum, is concerned with education and its iii?»ortance for social 

Adult education, whether in-school or out-of -school programs, 
generally aajns to alter value orientation and attitudinal responses although 
Its aims may be defined in terms of the behavioral changes desired by the 
prograr.. This is true too in the case of psychoanalytical and psycho, 
therapeutic programs. l«hile the final objective may be to catalyze a 
particular set of actions, or behaviors, the program necessarily involves 
a process which seeks to alter previous values and attitudes, m&t is 
noteworthy abouv this contention is not its truth tut the way this truth 
is interpreted methodologically and politically by those having firm values 
and fixed ideas about what is desirable and proper social behavior. 

In our discussion of the transformation process wbioh leads to 
be javloral change, a distinction is mad© between life-cycle change, gradual 
change and critical change, with e»?)hasiB on the latter. In brief, life-cycle 
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change refers to chronological (age-stage) shifts in the mentality of the 
individual, duo either to his developmental progre 8 or age crises. 
Gradual change comes with the accumulation of experience, personal knc^rlodge 
and skills over timet Critical change means significant, abrupt alterations 
of outlook and behavior due to "critical events" (cultural transitions, 
social conflicts, or familial crises) or heightened consciousness. Although 
these definitions are somewhat arbitrary, they help to distinguish between 
changes that occur as a result of age, those that take place with experience 
and knowledge over time, and those that are catalyzed by events that heightoi 
awareness. 



The last typo of change, critical in nature, involves what soioe 
sociologists call "re-sooiolization". We prefer the term critical change 
because it suggests an internal as well as an external process whereby the 
individual integrates, not merely assvaaes, new (or rediscovered) values and 
attitudes^ This distinction wo believe is valid sinoe a "ro-sooialization" 
suggests a re^Pdapting to social needs or pressures. Critical change, on 
the other hand, connotes a "qualitative leap" or "rebirth" on the part of 
the individual dependent upon heightened consciousness and a transformation 
of the individual vis-a-vis Lis oxistonce. It is not an adaptation to a 
changed environment but a transformation of self involving a consequent 
change in actions vath, or v.d'jhin, the environment. Re-socialization, in our 
view, suggests re-orientation of the indi\ddual whereas critical change 
recognizes the potentiality of the individual to re-diroct himself y/hen 
confronted with an alternative view of reality. We insist upon this distinc- 
tion because it implies the right to free choice and denies a deterministic 
concept of life. 

Critical change is used here to meaji adult onange which is significant 
in maghitude and abrupt in occurrence, taking place from within a few days 
to a few months. The varieties of religious experience that provoke critical 
chango have been described by numerous authors - so have those of political 
enlightenment. These types of value discoveries are exactly v/hat we are 
"-alking about when wo discuss value shange . They involve major shifts in life 
direction ; they entail the adoption of new concepts of v/hat life msaxis. 
Attitudinal change differs in that it is not our values that are altered but 
only our v/ays of responding to values. We may be perfectly satisfied with our 
direction in life but lack awareness of how our ways of acting affect our 
progress toward the goals int.'-insic to our direction. As ovr position or 
feeling changes vdth regard to a value, so this value becomes more intonsified 
and meaningful for us. 

l/^Tiat is novel about critical change is not that it happens in adults 
but that it can bo induced. Adults can be provoked - some of them - at least - 
to revie;7 and revitalize their values, or their attitudes, to the extent that 
measurablo changes occur in their behavior. Furthermore, those changes can bo 
brought r.bout in relatively short periods, from a few days to a few months. 
Such crifcioal change implies significant differences botv/oen former and current 
modes of personal action. The individual becozK^s comosdtted to a new vnxy of 
life. He takes on a new political, professional, social, or religious stance. 
Or, he becomes comraittod to new ways of acting toward his life orientation. 
He becomes more appreciative, integrated and motivated. 

Two educational programs are reviewed here which oatalyzo significant, 
abrupt changes in adults - one which affects the individxaal's value structure 



and the other vMoh influences his attitudinal hierarchy* Tho iMo programs, 
though coii5)arabl^ in certain respects, differ radically from one another in' 
their perception of reality and the purpose for which they conceive individual 
change to be proscribodt The vision that guides itinerant Brazilian educator 
Paolo Freiro is "cultural literacy" i the development of a society founded 
upon political participation and class cqur.lityc The sccioty ho advocates is 
Marxist in structiure and Christian in its cthioso 3y contrast, Arorican 
psychologists David C. UcClelland and Da-jld G. V/intor, in their "achievement 
motivation" programs perceive social evil as originating not in capitalistic 
exploitation but rather from a deficiency in tho qtiantity and quality of 
capable entrepreneurs and a consequent under-utilization of resources, both 
physical and human. Development demands in their eyes tho creation of an 
entrepreneurial class to serve in the vanguard of socio-economio change • 

The "cultural literacy" programs of Paolo Freire ore not per se going 
to xurn the world into a iIarxist--Christian universe. Nor are the achievement- 
TTHDtivation programs associated with psychologists McClelland and Vdnter going 
to make the world measurably more "positivistic" and capitalistic than it 
already is. Nevertheless, these and other cont0ii5)orary efforts to bring 
about significant and abrupt changes in adults signal a notable trend in the 
field of education. 

Although numerous adult programs seek to change the conceptual and 
behavioral patterns of the individual, they usually en^loy cognitive or 
psychomotor teclxaiques. Graduate study, nilitary training, technical 
assistance are exaii?)les of programs that use intellectual or manual training 
to alter the individual's values, attitudes and behavior. These programs 
usvixlly require relatively long periods of time to attain their objectives. 
So-called "affective" or "socio^^psychoJogical" techniques are secondary to 
their general thrust and emphasis. On the other hand, progrcms for cultural 
literacy^ achievement motivation, as well as group dynamics and certain 
psychotherapeutic programs, depend on value and attitudinal approaches for 
their success* The proof of their efficacy can be seen in the significant 
and seemingly "overnight" changes that they catalyze among certain adults. 

Religious experiences, political enlightenment, critical evcntSj, 
life changes - a wide range of provocative experiences may spark a sxjidden 
and major shift in value concepts. Scientific and biographical literature 
abounds with accounts of conversions, rebirths, revelations and other 
remarkable experiences that load to revised ways of seeing and acting. In 
all cases the individual's concept of delf and of social arrangements is 
modified to a considerable extent. Although we may only observe theso 
modifications byway of their behavioral expressions, it is clear that 
startling mind-shifts take place in the individual during critical change. 

The increase of programs aimed at catalyzing adult change in brief 
frames cf time is an in^ortont trend. Those programs are particularly 
interesting since their diversity of distinct objectives and techniques when 
examined as a whole tells us much about tho underlying psychology and 
politics that motivates adult education today* In their efforts to clarify 
and reinforce certain values they inevitably ally themselves with differing 
philosophies of man and distinct concepts of society. Tho "now man" of 
achievement-motivation programs, for example, is eoonomioally rational, 
a "go-getter", whereas for cultural literacy ho is critically oonscioixs and 
an agent for social action. 
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consoquenoe which is "political participation and tho formation of interest 
groups such as coiuraunity organizations and labour unions". (2) 

Social organisation and tho drivo to read and write for purposes of 
higher social consciousness are the raxin behavioristic outcomes that cultiaral 
literacy programs seek to accoii5)lish. As such, these are major attainments 
for tho individua?. as y;o11 as for society, although many land ovmcrs, factory 
tycoons and local and national politicians often feel threatened by their 
realization. In Chile, hovfover, cultural literacy has been adopted by the 
goTOrnments of both Presidents Frci and Allende and during the latter's 
administration a nationrdde prograju (using an adaptation of Freirc^s methods) 
was institutionalized to eliminate illiteracy in urban and rural aroas^ 

Preire employs a varying set of "key words" ^ incorporating approximately 
twenty words coiriDonly used by the client population and having specific social ' 
and political meanings • as a departure point for teaching the individual to 
read, write, and become more conscious of his social status and environment. 
Those words serve as a springboard to engage the participant in dialectical 

authentic dialogue" aimed at pointing up the dcnotatiTe meaning of words 
he is naming. Like philosophical linguist Noam Chomsky, Freire is concerned 
with the deop meaning of language. His concept of man in the world and 

with the world" eii5)hasizes the human being's transfonaativo rather than his 
adaptive role in nature. It is not the functional maintenance of society 
that must be sought i to hiimanize mankind, the ultimate function of education 
and training must be to foster conscien t izagao and "cultural revolution". 
All other educational concerns are ancillary to this major purpose. 

The widely known achievement^motivtxti on programs of Harvard and Uesleyan 
psychologists McClelland ana Winter have been essaysd with success in various 
countries and a coii5)any v/ith which iloClelland is associated has undertaken 
consultant assignments for tho United Nations Industrial Development Organi- 
zation (UNIDO). These prograjns seek to increase the need for achievement in 
entrepreneurs and professional people, thereby elevating this drive in their 
hierarchy of motives. McClelland and Winter claim that achievement need is a 
powerful motive that can be catalyzed, stimulated and oven "acquired". Changing 
the individual, they maintain, is not so difficult, time-consuming or costly 
as one might imagine. Their study suggests that the costs of promoting 
achievement motivation are not significant in comporigon with the economic 
effects produced. By accelerating achievement motive in businessmen, they 
claim to positively influence the economic sector. 

Abrupt motivational change is not only possible, they believe, it 
is a moral ar^d practical necessity. Need for achievement, they state, is not 
a yfestern, oonten^orary or white innovation but intrinsic to various cultures, 
historical and present. Numerous studies have shown virtually no relationship 
between need for achievement and expressed beliofg and values. 

firing a throe-year project in India, tindertaken with the financial 
assistance of the U.S. Agency for International Development (AID), and the 
collaboraticn of the Indian Small Industries Extension Training Institute (SIET) 
iu Hyderabad, McCler'and and Winter gained evidence to show that the effects 
of motivation training ^re not only inaodiate but long-run. After a tvro-year 
period it was ascertained that course participants remained more active, 
att©n5)ted and started more new business ventures and oobilized increased amounts 



of capital and labor. The cx)urie participants also tended to have relatively 
larger increases (as coii5)arod with a control group) in gross income over the 
period studied, l964-»66* 

Usmlly lasting from seven to ton but somatimos as little as two or a5» 
many as 21 consecutive days, the training course is administered preferably in 
an isolated center. Its aim essentially is to get the individual to shift 
emphasis from the goal he has internalized to the practical steps necessary 
to achieve the goal* Although effective v/ith only some participants, the 
course is generally successful in its endeavor to catalizo significant, abrv^t 
adult change in work attitudes and motivation* 

A widely di-.'Brsified range of group dynamics programs exist. So-- 
called "Laboratoiy Education" (which includ<js organizational development, 
encounter, sensitivi'ry and T-group programs) aims to promote group integration 
and cooperation and the process of reaching th::; objective often embraces 
crucial experiences for the individual. As noted in a recent Unesco docuiaent, 
T-group techniques tend to promote "change in the perception of oneself and 
others and a change in attitudes, thereby modifying, through the gro;:^), 
behaviour which occurs in various social situations." (3) ^rfliether for 
corporate or other group pui*poses (military, professional, school, university), 
group dynamics frequently has an in^jact both raaturational for the individiial 
and beneficial to the group as a whole. 

Systematic thinking about group dynamics, originally developed by 
Gestelt psychologist Kurt Lewin, issued from his quest to discover how people 
can be stimulated "to behave better" as members in and out of a groi:^). 
Similarly to Freire, llcClelland, Winter and others, the current advocctes of 
organizational development brlieve that the individual is changeable and that 
his potential to change depends on the proper situation and catalytrc inputs • 
As Lewin laiew, personality structures, at least in some individuals, are 
ter^orary and the right environment and stimuliis canolter them. In aqua ing 
nev; perceptions of himself and of the environment, the individual learns nevf 
interrelational habits which sometimes cause major and abmipt changes in his 
personality and attitudinal structures. 

Cultural- literacy, achievement-motivation and group-^iynamics programs 
represent remarkable means for educating adults to function better or more 
critically in the ti^ansformation of society. In^ortant for policy-makers and 
educators, these programs point to the need for closer consideration of s 
a) the critical change potential of the individual, b) tlie role of stress and 
tension in provoking oritical change of the pu3rposive kinds mentioned here, 
and c) the moaning of critical change for educational theory and practice. 

At this point, we turn to a discussion of the distinct definitions 
of development, growth and change and analyze certain subtleties of difference 
betv^een total and partial change regarding values and attitudes. 
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Critioal Change and Adult Dovolopinont 



In systems theory and devolopmental psychology, the gro"vrfch of an 
oiganisn (human or institutional) indicates an expansion : the additioi: or 
enlargement of parts. Growth is an adding on, the "forinatiou of new units". 
Devolopmont, on the other hand, involves the increasing con^lexity of the 
organism (or system) as it integrates and coordinates growth into a 
heterogeneity that functions as a whole. In short, the integration and 
organization of the perceptual, intellectual, social and emotional growth 
of the individual at different stages in his life is development. Ultimately, 
this capability to expand and increase complexity is what makes man more than 
just another primate. 

Change, as a concept, is a generic catch-^11. It refers to oi^ 
process or outcome whereby a human or institutional organisme, or society as 
a whole, becomes difrerent (for bettor or for worse) ffom what it was at an 
earlier time. Change, by this broad definition, is not merely a potential 
but invovi table. Society, institutions and individuals ore always in the 
process of change ; if only chronologically, they experience the effects that 
come with growth and decay. Over time, perspective alters. Cognitive and 
affective differences, as well as those in the organizational and motivational 
hierarchies, occur and affect the individual's value system in one way or 
another. Sometimes instead of grovrbh and development there is deterioration, 
even pathology. 

Adult psychology often only considers the clinical aspects and 
pathological outcomes of what is here referred to as critical change. This, 
wo believe, is regrettable since critical change frequently involves positive, 
purposeful transfonnations, as this article under scores. 

Partial and total diange 

The management executive who becomes efficient and discriminating 
with regard to his work because of a critical .experience gained throiigh 
an achievement-motivation program has undergone an ir^ortc^t re-focussing 
of his life within the frarxvrork of his sta-ued occupational goal. The 
ideal image of himself has not changed so much as his dji?ivc mechanisms 
related to this image. Such partial, but significant, change is the kind 
that people refer to when they say s "Oh, that was when I had my head in the 
clouds", or "That was before I had any sense of re sp ens lability". 

The m turity experience of the cojrporato worker or enooxinter parti- 
cipant also appears to be partial but differs slightly in that it it expressed 
in distinct terras by the person involved. "Oh, that was before I learned 
to work as port of a team", or "That was before 1 knew how to relate to others" 
Whether he sees himself as a member of a corporate team, military unit, or 
encounter group, the individual who comes to con5>rehend more clearly his role, 
his responsibility and his iiaportance as an ao-d.ve agent in the group has 



certainly matured with respect to that group (if he accepts basically its 
tasks and oboectivo?) and that maturity nay well affect all his other 
re lationship s • 

The peasant \rho, onoo liberated, gets organized with his fellow farmers 
demand better conditions, securities and pay from hj.s patrc n represents a 
person who has undergone a major mind-shift involving what Erik Erikson calls 
an "identity recovery", (5) It is as though ho receives his first pair of 
glasses after having blurred vision all his life. Those "now eyes" make the 
difference between a state of passivity and one of activity vis«a~vis the world. 
He becomes aware of cultural, class and other social realities. Ho realizes 
that he must take action by way of collective force if he is to transform those 
social realities. His change in many ways seems total. 

Ideological shifts, political as well as religious, loom as the most 
wido]y-documented types of total critical change experience. Sociologists refer 
to this type of change as total rosocialization, or "alternation", meaning that 
the individual has experienced the "re construction of reality do novo", (s) 
Relinquishing what theao investigators call the "quest for consistency", the 
individual alternates .-.nto a different track - and ofter all, this is not so 
unusual since there is ahvnys a socio-structural base for coi:5)etition bctvreen 
rival definitions of reality. The fact of those rival definitions of reality 
is vrhat liiakes a liberation experience or a recovery of identity possible. 

Adult criticr.1 change, whether total or partial, constitutes dn amazing 
and profound event in the individual's life. Aside from the behavioral 
evidence of this event, we can intuit the expcrieno^ by the individual's 
references to his past. "Ch, that was before I became a iiarxist", he may say, 
or "That was when I wus neurotic", or "That was before I knew ivhat I wanted to 
do in life". He often refers to his past as being blind or confused - sometimes 
not even worth talking about. 

The mind and personality are subjects that go beyond the individual 
processes into the processes of social change, Vfiiile education may not bo the 
most dramatic, or innediato, cause of social change, it certainly is histori- 
cally a major factor in man»s evolution. But even in the i»rt run, education 
may well be catalytic to the individual nnd influential on the environment, as 
we have scon in our brief survey of certain change programs. In order to review 
educatio:: as a factor for social change, hcv/ever, vre must look carefully at 
"v/hich" social change we mean. To do so, we must examine the socio-political 
assui:5>tioriS and objectives of the programs under review,. 
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Adult Change for Entroproncur ial Acliicvcmcnt or Social Action 



In a recent Unosco publication., McT.lclland stated that his uso of the 
word "cntroproncur" should not be takon in the scnso of "capitalist" and added i 
"in fact, I should like to diver co ^entropreneur* entirely froni any comiota- 
tions of ovmoi'ship« An cntrcprercur is sorxbody who exorcised contrDl over 
production that is not just for his personal consur^tion. For exan^ile, an 
executive in a s too 1-pr eduction unit in the U^S*S«R» is an entrepreneur." (7) 

licClelland thus atteii5)ts to separate an internal need that nxists among 
all peoples fron the social relationships and attitudes that acconpany the 
reaidzation of this noed. So scientists clain ncutralitj'- in a world that 
revolves around differences of social class and political philosophy. By this 
neutrality^ LicClelland hopes that his techniques vril? be er5)loyed by all 
interested^ no inattor what cause they espouse. His commitinent is to a world 
which functions better econondcally because its entrepreneurs have learned 
greater self-confidence and a more reaHstic risk-taking psychology. In brief, 
he is a positi-^dstic social rofomor vfhose science has led hin to advocate 
"psychological training for economic developEient" and not to occupy himself 
overmuch with ideological differences. 

Freire-s approach is Christian-iiarxist^ as ho underlines in his first 
ma.ior v^-ork^ Pe dagogy of the Oppressed, He believes in the values of class 
consciousness and ^cuiticral Jo'^ic^arity - the active organization of factory 
v/orkers and of Landless farmers. The "cultural revolution" of the People* e 
Republic of Chiua represents for hin one of the cataclysmic events of the 
20th century. He believes that it provided an "inter structure" betvTOon the 
people ai^ the infrastructures of their institutions, thus ensuring that the 
super struct ire cf the cou;itry reflect the will of the people they are meant 
to serve. For Freire, in fact, the most educative act an individual can 
experience is that of involvement in either revolution or cult\iral revolution. 

Group-dynamics programs us^aally sidestep any question of political 
ideals, positivistic, certainly as far an organizational development programs 
are ooncorned, its techniques v;-ork as effectively for guerilla v/arfare groi;5)S 
as for corporate entities. Advocates of T-^;roup techniques often -cake the 
position of scientific and cultural neutrality. They try to avoid any political 
associations although, for the most part, their efforts rre directed tov/ard 
improving the individual's behavior vpthin u dominant culture group task. Like 
many other educators, they would preFcr to ignore all issues of political 
allegiance, spoken or unspoken. 

In the marketplace of political ideas, group dynamics like achievement- 
motivation programs clain to utilize techni.ques that will work in any culture 
arid in any value frar.icwork. True thovigh this may be, it is only a half -truth 
wiiich plays down the inportance of man's critical nat^jro in favor of his 
cooperative capacities. It is not enough that education be effective t it 
must address the v/hole being, otherwise man continues to exist as a fragment 
of hinself • The th-rust of Froire's programs is also limited in this respect. 
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but a« least hie objociives aro related to social realities and not rioroly to 
group oooporation, and those objectives vary in accordance with reality. iThnt 
is pro-go vomnent in one co\mtry Td.ll bo anti-govomment in another • 

All education explicitly or inylicitly is poHtical. The importoi^oo 
of Freire, IlHch and other educational critics is that thoy insist on the 
socio-political reality of education. Education, they say, should bo airjcd 
at getting jaon to sec their role in life as transfonaatiTO so thit they inay 
break out of their various states of oppression. In this wo believe thay ore 
correct, especially in oui- incroasingr.y "abstract society". 

Politics is one of nan's laoat ij2?)ortant instruments for effecting the 
direction of the society he lives in and thereby the world at large. Today 
there seems to be a renewal of the need for political expression. Efforts ' 
have sizated to promote "self-rcnowaP on a political basis, expocially aa a 
means to awaken the middle class to corrupUon within its governments. Also, 
manual and rural workers and oppressed minorities, as well as sympathetic 
intellectuals, are striving to bring about social revolution. In contrast, 
the so-called "counter culture" appears willing to work with any political 
structure that leaves it in peace. 

Although we can appreciate the scientist's commitment to a world in 
which science and social knowledge would ideally be used to facilitate the 
development cf all mon, we find the argument of neutrality unsatisfactory. 
The problem, wo bolievo, is that scientists are too busy with social 
irrrontions and control of the masses to give the necessary energy to socio- 
political criticism* Hence, thoy lack the political drive to control the 
scientific knowledge thoy disseminate to the powers that bo. Often their 
discoveries only aid in the advonoo of govornmonts dedicated to oppression 
and totalitarian social control. Political interest, to many scientists, 
is a secondary concern^ They ore dedicated mainly to understand how things 
and people work and hovr to oatogorizo, predict and control their relationships 
and behavior* •. presumably for the good of society^ The fact that their 
discoveries are often applied to manipulate man as a more moans to ^technological 
ends thoy see as vmaviodable. Accordingly, they often bocoxao uncritical 
proponents of trends which they consider inevitable. Thus, many teach and do 
research within their systems without f\-rther concern for the socio-political 
realities that surround them. This, of course, is an exaggeration but makes 
a point which we believe needs repeating. 

Certainly when we seek to change on Individual or group vro must be 
clear not only about our objectives but how they relate to larger value 
constraints. Technical and psychological professionals cla5.m to be siii5)ly 
v/ork:.ng for economic devclonmcnt and social change but they are .-seldom willing 
to discuus either outside of specific ftanKJWorks which they can statistically 
define in so-callxDrt practical terms* Their culturally limited, valuc-ladcn, 
positivistic opproach speacks, ia our viow^ only to one aspect of man and 
striws for o world of more systematic t^dmologies and greater production as 
an answer to contoi!5)orary confu::ion and social injiistico. 

Wiioroas grovqp dynamics aiid achievon^nt motivation operate to alter 
attitudes within value systems, cultural literacy works to sidft valuo 
orientation. This distinction is essential to our i^jider standing of their 
differing psychological objectives aik. also gives 'x clue as to v/hy Freirc r/as 
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oxilod IVom Brazil for hia toaching activities. No goTOrximciit minds tho 
pooplo having their attitudos changod as long as it gets th^^.m to ^ork bottcr 
and ooopcratc nioro within thx dociinont culturo* Sonc govorrjicnts, hov.uvror, 
very nuch object to thoir factory and rural workers being encouraged to 
organize for improving conditions and obtaining bettor pay. 



IV 



Conclusion 



lLin»8 values and attitudes^ as wo have seen from tho present review, 
dotorminc his behavior. His personality, we boUovt), lends his behavior its 
stylo* Tho onqphasis on some oxaii5)lcs of pregrojns which seek to alter values 
and attitudes points up this fact and shows how, by stimxlating certain valuoc 
and attitudes, our social actions may bo changed. The prograjas montionod hero 
also underscore the fact that individual dovolopmont and change arc noc childhood 
oxporicncos but continue throughout adulthood. They show too that critical 
oxporioncos can occur in socio-psychological progra. 5 of education^ 

Dospito tho academic stance that socio-psychological education is 
primarily affective in essence, the cognitivo and motivational inputs of tlioso 
programs for critical adult change ccrinot be ignored. In fact, such programs 
m-y well serve as short-cuts to a personal clarity in life which makes intolloc- 
tual and psychomotor skills more readily inoaningful and desired by the indivi- 
dual. 



Vfith the institutionalization of socio-psychological proj^rams^ wo aro 
faood with the consideration that individual change of a critical nature is 
:.ot something to be analyzed out cf proportion to its reality but rather that 
it noeds to be taken advantage of fort the sake of the individual and society. 
This consideration is what finally causes us to review tho political iii5)lica. 
tions of programs aimed at changing the mortality of pooplo. Though perhaps 
too dualistic, our point has boon to contrast the concepts and aims of programs 
aimed at achievement motivation and those seekLrig to promote cultiiral literacy. 
Our conclusion is that cultural literaqr confronts the social reality of its 
participants with greater concern for the transformation of their circumstances 
at all levels of endeavor, v^horoas achiovcmcnt-^tivation programs seek jcclu- 
sivoly to direct the energies of the individual toward greater economic attoin- 
mcnts. Our position is not one of claiming a good-bad dichotomy bctvroen tYi^j 
programs, but rather to point tho limitations of motivation programs as 
coii5)arcd v/ith thoso of cultural literacy. Ue have done this by er^jhasizir^ 
that these programs incorpora' : 1) a reasonably distinct set of tcchrJ.qucs 
for catalyzing adult critica? - .ango, 2) differing cultural orientations, duo 
in part to tho distinct oonc.^. ^ of their aavocatos and the separate class 
populations ir/ith which ^ :> programs work, and 3) dixfering general concepts 
of man and the world, wj v conscqiaont opposing political viow-points. Who.-oas 
achiovoment-motivatien programs tend to cater to all govermoBnts, Marxist- 
oriented cultural-litorrcy programs see thoir role as that of transforming 
society depending on the political atxitudes of the govsrmaont in question. 



lYo posed seTOral qxAostiona in our introduction which feel this brief 
survey has not necessarily cm^worod, but has at least isolated enough to 
respond to* First, wo conclude that the adult is an individual whoso perso- 
nality and mind changes • whether duo to life-cycle, gradual, or critical 
change « and that, further, tho patterns of his mind (his vnlucs and attitudes) 
can be in some cases altered by critical events, social forces or, as we stress, 
the inputs of "socio^psychologioal" educational programs. Secondly, while 
admitting that education is to transfer and serve generally the^^H^nant 
culture of a nation, this education is too narrow if it docs not promote social 
criticism and social action within that framework. The function of criticism, 
in our view, is to keep society from the totalitarian nothingness that Orwell 
foresaw in h5.s book, 1984. Also, there is the question of identity. An 
education which ignores separate cultural identities witliin a dominant society 
is likely either to enforce an identity vrfoich sits ill with tho individual or 
which in the final analysis keeps an individual's true identity from energing 
and thereby contributing to that continuous process which is the making of 
society. Therefore we fool that political awareness and social action are 
vital objectives for adult-education progrrjns, even noreso than those of 
vocational and professional training. Finally, it is clear that the values of 
those who decide that others should preferably change values or attitudes 
provide the clue to the meaning and direction of their programs. In this 
review, we have noted a positivistic, entrepreneurial, capitalistic orientation 
on the part of McClelland and his associates and a Marxist, ^Torking-class, 
socialistic orientation by Praire. Certainly, their differing concepts of 
social reality encourage us to consider our own assTiii5)tions qti^ aspirations 
in this regard. 

There is no attenpt here to analyze the major socio-political and 
technological forces for social change and their effect on the mentality 
of the individual. Our emphasis has been on education for individiial change 
and its iE5)li cations for social reality. People undergo relatively miner 
changes almost daily and more profound ones with age* Technological inGOo- 
vations, powerful others, and major social shifts certainly greatly influence 
man^s mind. Equally dramatic in our view ore those abrx^t changes that tho 
individual realizes when he attains new incentives, bettor personal adjustment, 
greater group integration or clearer class consciousness through education. 

A peasant my havo certain attitudes enforced so that he fits better 
into tho dominant culture. If he is given the opportunity to rise within 
the ranks of social prostige, then he may well adopt the consciousness of 
the ruling class. On the other hand, if ho v/akes to a sense of his own 
cultural heritage and dignity, then he may well fight to improve his lot 
as part of a distinct culture and class. Many individuals in the so-callod 
"lovrcr" class, as Freire knows well live without a sense of class or culture 
and therefore without a full conception of personal identity. 

Adult transformation is a wellkiown reality to psychoanalysts, priests, 
teachers, conscllors and others who deal with tho mind and personality of man. 
In their work they note that for one reason or another people often change 
attitudes and/or values semmingly "overnight". Sometimes these changes occiw 
because of a critical event (death of a spouse, divorce, iii5>risonixnt, personal 
injury, work severance or promotion, or marriage, birth of children, etc.), 
sometimes because of ooiother's influence especially in tho dowain of rolipiion 
or politics but also with respect to work orientation and group integration. 
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sonetinos beoauso of a provocativo educational experienoo. Thoso chariros 
often result from familial or societal repression (oppression) of the 
individual, creating what is called a disposition or potential for change. 

Quoting from the Thesis on Feuerbao h llarxif^ts claim that philosophers 
have only taught ns to interpret the worlcTT the problem is to chanp;e it. In 
a Freire class frequently the individual discovers a new sense of self, to 
the point thjxt he recovers identity and hence begins to transform his socio- 
political reality. Through key-words antl at..thontic dialogue ho learns the 
ncaning of taking specific action on the basis of concrete reality. Thus, 
It IS not merely the status of the individual in society which natters but 
how the government in power conceives of and treats the iridividu£.l, especially 
one from the manual or "blue-collar" working class. 

Not all workers or peasants, of course, feel that they want revolution. 
Apparently, however, enough do that one writer sees the oligarchs* "great fear 
in Latin Amorica" as being that time when the masses rise to government and 
power . 

With Freire the individual's need to achieve and to work as port of 
a coordinated groi^ is sharpened, as is true with McCielland and those who 
utilize group dynam3.cs tochniquus. The major difference, as we have seen, 
IS that Freire explicitly takes position in the major political stijuggles 
going on in tlie world today. His position attacks the notion of "value-free" 
education. So-callxjd "value neutral" programs are acceptable to effioicnoy- 
oriented governments and international organizations dedicated primarily to 
economic advances, whereas cultural literacy programs are welcome only in a 
few countries and, at best^ merely discussed at the international level. 
Although Freire servos on the Unesco International Consultivo Liaison Committee 
for Literacy, his programs are far from being utilized by this Organization. 

Education today cannot pretocd to be poHtically neutral nor can efforts 
to change the values and attitudes of adults be considered only in their technical 
aspects. The adult can change, as we know, and critically so. He can leorn new 
outlooks, attitudes and behaviors that are crucial to his development and that 
of society. Education which caters only to adult economic needs ignore- man's 
transformative role as a social animal. Wox^se, it rejects man's potential as 
a rare species that has yet to realize the full creativity of its changing 
mind. 
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